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BRIEF MENTION. 

1891 was a year of surprises, and among its important surprises may well 
be counted the Flinders Petrie papyri, which Mr. Mahaffy has edited with 
his wonted jauntiness. The fragments of the Phaedo of Plato contained 
in these papyri were eagerly scanned by Platonic scholars, but Platonic 
scholars were destined to a disappointment akin to that of Isokratean 
scholars in the presence of the Marseilles papyrus (A. J. P. VI in). The 
Flinders Petrie fragments of the Phaedo are more than eleven hundred 
years older than our oldest MS and have the strong presumption of 
antiquity in their favor, and yet no sober scholar would buy back the entire 
papyrus text at the cost of the Bodleian. This sad state of things seems 
to amuse Mr. Mahaffy, whose interest in the classics is not devoid of a 
certain Kobin Goodfellow malice, and he gravely tells us that the Flinders 
Petrie papyri represent a text that has not been doctored by the Alexan- 
drians, who were all their lives in bondage to the fear of the hiatus, "and 
'improved' the condition of Plato's text to an extent unsuspected by most 
modern scholars." And so he proceeds to edit the Flinders Petrie text 
and to point out here and there passages in which the Alexandrians have 
shifted the words in order to avoid that bugbear, the hiatus ; for it seems 
that the avoidance of the hiatus is a superstition, fostered by Benseler's 
"tract," "which is too often quoted as conclusive." In short, our whole 
tradition is ruthlessly discredited. So long as there is enough of the Greek 
texts left out of which to construct parallels for Irish politics, Mr. Mahaffy 
will doubtless console himself, but what is to become of the feeble folk 
who make their houses in the rocks of the Greek text, what is to become of 
the minute scholars, the syntacticians, the statisticians and the whole tribe 
of yuviojioiijivKtQ ? Fortunately, Mr. Mahaffy is not to have his way with 
these poor people, and Usener has come to their help in an essay as 
delightful as it is instructive — Unser Platontext (Gottinger Nachrichten, 
1892, pp. 25-50, 181-215). In this paper Usener treats Mahaffy with perfect 
urbanity and shows his appreciation of what the brilliant Irishman has 
done, but he shows also that the Petrie text removes hiatus as well as 
creates it and disposes forever of the hiatus business. "Mir war es neu," 
he says, " dass unser bisheriger Platon irgend welche Empfindlichkeit gegen 
den Zusammenstoss von Vocalen verrathe. Man wird es mir nicht verargen 
wenn ich nicht zu verstehen vermag, wie dieser hiatenreiche Text hiatus- 
scheuen Grammatikern seinen Ursprung verdanken konne." To be sure, 
Usener might have added that Blass (Attische Bereds. 2 II 458) undertakes 
to show an avoidance of hiatus in some of the later dialogues of Plato, but 
there is no trace of any such avoidance in the Phaedo. After a careful 
investigation into the details of the various readings in the Petrie papyri, 
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Usener reaches the conclusion that, in spite of all the corruptions and all 
the interpolations introduced by ages of active use, the Bodleian is gold 
and the Flinders Petrie text pinchbeck. The Bodleian, like the priceless 
2 of Demosthenes, goes back to a better tradition than that of the corrupt 
Alexandrian vulgate ; for here, contrary to all experience in the run of our 
MSS, the later is the better and the earlier is the worse, and we are brought 
face to face with a riddle which Usener solves by referring these admirable 
MSS to their source in the great publishing house of T. Pomponius Atticus, 
whose Athenian texts competed with the slovenly copies of the old Alex- 
andrian MSS. But the great Alexandrian critics still deserve our gratitude 
and our confidence, and Usener has done good service in vindicating their 
methods and their results. 



With the most profound respect for the best type of English scholarship, 
I venture to say that England is the only country in the world in which a 
classical man would dare to prepare an edition of a Greek author with such 
an apparatus as Mr. E. C. Mackie has set forth for our inspection in the 
preface to his Menippus and Timon of Lucian (Cambridge, At the University 
Press; New York, Macmillan and Co.). In that apparatus one looks in 
vain for Maurice Croiset, whom Mr. Mackie ignores as steadfastly as Mr. 
Bury in his Nemeans ignored Alfred Croiset, and one is not consoled by 
finding a conspicuous place given to Mr. Lucas Collins's slovenly book on 
Lucian in "Ancient Classics for English Readers," wherein Mr. Collins 
shows an extremely hazy knowledge of Greek. He did not know, for 
instance, or did not care to know, the difference between 'tongs' and 
'anvil,' between 'shrewmouse' and 'weasel,' and actually wrote of the 
'original Latin' of Suidas. Mr. Mackie makes no reference to Schmid's 
Atticismus, in which more than two hundred pages are devoted to the 
peculiarities of Lucian. But why particularize ? The book reposes on the 
work of Hemsterhuis and Reitz, and nothing later is seriously considered. 



Mr. D. H. Holmes sends to Brief Mention the following list of slight 
errors noted in constant use of von Essen's invaluable Index Thucydideus : 

P. 2, hyykXhovoi, 6 I. 5, cited as pres. ind., should be pres. part. dat. and 
given below. — P. 12, alria, S 65. 19, should be cited S 65. 9. — P. 37, at-cu/tart 
also occurs at /? 65. 14, not cited. — P. 39, ottsIttov. Why is anepovaiv, etc. 
(p. 40), not given under aizelnov, since spa is given under elnov (p. 122) ? — 
P. 138, ivtyeypaizro, a 128. 34, should be cited on p. 112 under iyypatfio. — 
P. 141, i^ijiaivov, C 65. 24, should be cited on p. 126 under kic(3aivu. — P. 143, 
i^apfi-qae, ( 88. 12 d, and e^apprjcav, f 6. 14, should be cited under k^optiato 
(same p.). — P. 154, £ir£irov7)K£t, q 38. 9, should be cited under irovso (p. 374), 
instead of under kiunwia. — P. 155, imoxfiao, f 33. 34. Why is not this 
form given under iirexa (p. 147), since fut. forms like it (e. g. ox>l covaL ) are 
given under lx° (P- '74)' — ?■ T S7> hre<jievya, 3 133. 25, should be cited under 
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(peiiya (p. 440) instead of under imtyevyu, which does not exist. — P. 244, 
fiiXXaai, a 60. 28, for )? 60. 28. — P. 249, ( 1) fiera, /? 62. 27, should be /? 62. 28. 
(2) pera, (5 9. 3, does not exist. — P. 316, (1) 6/iotoi, /? 45. 23, should be /? 45. 
33. (2) /3 89. 25 should be /3 89. 26. — P. 322, appuBrjaav for appaiijaav. — 
P. 354, (1) ne/iKovoiv, /3 80. 18, should be /3 80. 19. (2) ni/ii/xu, 6 27. 34, 
should be 6 27. 33. — P. 359, (1) ■Kipitppvr) should be placed under nspippcovTog 
above on same column. (2) 7rspt£<ppcwpovvTo should be spaced, as being a 
first occurrence. — P. 362, ir/icio, /? 89. 29, should be /? 89. 30. — P. 379, npovprj 
should not be spaced as being a first occurrence. — P. 38 1 , irpoepovv to. should 
be given under izpotiizov (p. 380) ; cf. p. 39, aweiirov, above. — P. 382, TrpopaOuv 
should be placed before irpovp&xovro, in alphabetical sequence. — P. 383, 
npoetpTj/icvov, etc., should be given under npoelirov (p. 380) ; cf. p. 39, awelirov, 
above P. 395, eipr/Ka and the rest ought, consistently, to be put under elirov. 



Mr. Bury's edition of the Isthmian Odes of Pindar (Hew York, Macmillan 
& Co.) follows the same lines as his Nemeans. So far from being weaned 
from the doctrine of the recurrent word, he clings to it passionately, and 
extracts from it the last drop of the " milk of Paradise." The same clever- 
ness and suggestiveness characterize introductions and commentary, the 
same diffuseness and the same fancifulness, the same fitfulness, not to say 
backwardness, in acknowledging obligation where acknowledgment is due. 
The most simple matters are stated with the air of one who sees a new 
planet swim into his ken, and the notes are loaded with statistics that are 
absolutely lacking in point, airaf dprjueva are sometimes significant, or can 
be made significant, but the mere mention of the fact that this or that word 
occurs only once in Pindar does not seem to be of any particular value. 
And even then he is not always right. The solitariness of ibupa (I 4, 9) 
hardly counts in the presence of rawidtipa (O 2, 26). In several of his 
notes Mr. Bury calls attention to the varying quantity of vowels before 
mute and liquid, narpa here and irarpa there, wnrpog six times and jror^of 
eight times. But apart from a comprehensive study of quantity in Pindar, 
these are dead facts. Far otherwise do these facts appear in the general- 
ization of Breyer, who in his Analecta Pindarica has reached the conclusion 
that "in the lengthening of vowels before mute and liquid the dactylo- 
epitrites approach very closely the Homeric usage, while the logaoedics 
and paeonians deviate from the standard and approach the Attic norm." 



